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also because the increase of material prosperity in the West
created more purchasing power. We have seen that towns
could afford to pay for charters from kings and nobles, and
could meet heavy subsidies imposed upon them. It was not
always, or even usually the desire to go on crusade that created
the need for money ir their lords. War was the favourite
occupation of the upper classes, and a crusade was only the
most expensive of these wars because of the lengthy journey
to be undertaken. T] <v crusades, too, were much more costly
in human lives than were wars in Europe ; while the fact that
so many remained as settlers further diminished the numbers
of those that returned home. This, it has been inferred, must
have made things easier in Europe by reducing the compe-
tition for territory, and especially must have alleviated the
task of the rulers by ridding them of so many turbulent
vassals. But again it is difficult to find much evidence for
this. The Norman duke was in a much happier position in
South Italy when Bohemond and Tancred had established
themselves in Antioch ; William II and Henry I of England
in turn profited by the absence of their brother Robert on
crusade. The counts of Toulouse, as we have seen, allowed
their crusading zeal to interrupt the process of consolidation
of their fiefs, to the great advantage of the duke of Aquitaine
and ultimately of the kings of England and France. But
no social changes can be attributed to the crusades of the
magnitude of that which took place in Germany, especially
in the civil wars of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when
noble houses died out, and men rose, as it were, from the
ranks (sometimes from servile status) to found new houses
to replace the old.

It is impossible, therefore, to be precise in estimating the
effects of the first century of the crusading movement; it
cannot be isolated as a distinct episode with particular results
of its own ; it was one of many causes, though certainly an
important one, tending to produce changes in the life of the
West. Probably the most obvious feature of it is the terrible
waste, the vast outlay yielding so little return. Against this
must be set the value of a high ideal inspiring so many
thousands to unselfish ends, and giving a feeling of unity to
Western Christendom, which, however temporary, had a
permanent effect upon the Church and its government. If